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Editorial 


this issue your editors will Ire handing over the 
reins to a new face, David Beaver, of Sydney. David comes 
well-credentialed for the job. He has previously written for 
this journal (on Prince Alfred Park and Sydney’s street 
trees) and is a landscape architect actively involved in the 
conservation of historic gardens and the design of new 
gardens. We wish him well. 

After editing and producing sixteen issues of Australian 
Garden History we would like to pay special thanks to our 
editorial adviser, Elizabeth McDonald, our typesetter, 
Adrian Marshall, and our printers, Keith Sanders and Colin 
Newell. They have all been a tremendous help to us and 
have combined with our contributors to produce the 
journal we have before us. 

Richard Aitken 
Georgina Whitehead 


Contributors 


Joanne Monk is a Melbourne historian and is currently 
researching the history of farm buildings. 

Sara Maroske is a researcher for the Correspondence of 
Ferdinand vein Mueller project. She is also completing a 
Master of Arts degree at the University of Melbourne on 
nineteenth century love letters. 

Marion Blackwell is an ecologist and landscape architect 
based in Western Australia. She is currently chairperson 
of the Advisory Committee to the National Botanic 
Gardens in Canberra. 

Elizabeth Triarico is a museum consultant and committee 
member of the Museums Association of Australia (Victo- 


Letters 


rian Branch). She has recently prepared a report on the 
Leviny sisters at Buda. 

Wellington Point 
Queensland 4160 

After reading the article on Bouvardias in the nineteenth 
century in the latest journal, 1 thought readers might be 
interested in a couple of further articles on the same 
subject. 1 am fortunate in owning a bound copy, volume V 
(1840-4T) of the Floricultural Magazine and Miscellany of 
Gardening, edited by Robert Marnock, who was the 
Curator of the Royal Botanical Society of London, Inner 
Circle, Regent’s Park and late Curator of the Botanical and 
Horticultural Gardens, Sheffield. It’s a beautiful little book 
containing much of interest. I find it particularly interesting 
to read the Notices of New Plants in which plants newly 
arrived from Australia, New Holland or Swan River are fea¬ 
tured, some sent by Mr Cunningham. 

It is in the Notices of New Plants that Bouvardias are 
mentioned twice. In July 1840: Bouvardia august ifolia, 
Narrow-leaved Bouvardia. Nat.Ord. Rubiaceae. Class Pen- 
tandeia Monogynia. 

This, like Bulphylla (from which it is not far removed) is 
quite an old species, but exceedingly scarce in collections. 


Its flowers are of a slightly paler colour than Bouvardia tri- 
phylla, with a pinkish hue in the interior of the corolla seg¬ 
ments, and much narrower foliage. It grows, moreover, 
somewhat taller, and the leaves do not appear so liable to 
be disfigured by disease. 

In August 1840: Bouvardia triphylla, Var. Splendens. 
Nat.Ord. Cincholaceae. Class Tetrandria Monogynia. 

This plant was some time ago figured in the Botanical Maga¬ 
zine. under the name of B. Splendens; but Dr Lindley thinks it 
undeserving of this distinction, considering it a variety only. 
That it is more than a variety we shall not contest; but as such 
it is very distinct. The foliage is more pubescent, and of a 
greyer hue. The flowers are of a more brilliant scarlet, and the 
stems are of a deep purple colour. It is also of a more robust 
and stronger habit. That these form specific distinctions, we 
shall not stop to decide. Great allowance must be made for 
the changes of soil and mode of treatment to which all plants 
are liable in a state of cultivation; and as this plant cannot 
form an exception, those characters may disappear by which 
Dr Graham's specimen was distinguished, when the plant is 
cultivated under other circumstances. With regard to culture, 
the following remarks are so much to the purpose, we shall 
take the liberty of quoting them: 

The best way to treat it, and indeed all the Bouvardias, is to 
plant them out in the American border about the end of 
May; and after flowering in the autumn, or rather when 
partly injured by frost, to take them up, and put them into 
as small pots as possible, and then place them under the 
stage of the green house, or in any dry cellar. In fact, they 
may be treated in the same way as the common scarlet 
geranium, only observing to keep them rather dry in 
winter. In the spring (end of February) they should be 
taken out, fresh potted, and placed in a more favourable 
situation for growing, so as to be again ready for planting. 

Those are the only two mentions of Bouvardias in my 
book. I hope the above is of some interest. 

Nancy Tow 
May 1992 

Snowy Mountains Hydro-Electric Authority 
Cooma, New South Wales 2630 

In Australian Garden History (Vol 3, No 5 March/April 
1992), Patricia Copes drew attention to the township of 
Khancoban in the western foothills of the Snowy Moun¬ 
tains. As a resident of Khancoban and also presently 
responsible for municipal services in the township, I fully 
concur that the town is indeed charming. Although the 
natural environment is outstanding, the efforts of the 
Snowy Mountains Authority, various organisations such as 
the Garden and Country clubs and many residents, 
enhance the beauty. 

I was, however, concerned that Patricia believes that 
Khancoban is ‘doomed’, it is planned that since the Snowy 
Mountains Authority now owns less than a quarter of the 
houses in Khancoban, it is appropriate that responsibility 
be transferred to the locally elected Tumbarumba Shire 

Continued on page 12 


Cover: Autumn produced a spectacular display of the 
Fly Agaric (Amanita mtiscari) at The Hermitage, 
Narbethong, Victoria this year. 
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The Diggers in the Trenches 


A history of market gardens in 
Victoria 1835-1939 

M arket gardening occupies an awkward position 
between horticulture and agriculture. There has been very 
little recorded or written on the subject, perhaps for this 
reason. Much of my information has only been gathered by 
talking to people whose families ran older market gardens. 

Since the late 1830s market gardens have been closely 
connected with the development of Victorian towns, espe¬ 
cially Melbourne. Market gardens have clustered on the 
urban fringe partly because the fresh vegetables had to be 
exported interstate through the major transport networks, but 
mostly to be sold at market, hence the name of this garden 
type. This urban location is opposed ter the rural nature asso¬ 
ciated with fanning yet market gardens are too utilitarian and 
commercial to be considered ornamental gardens. 

The earliest gardens in the colony of Victoria were utili¬ 
tarian because they were essential for survival. John Pascoe 
Fawkner had the first vegetable garden in 1835. It was on 
the edge of a swamp near Emerald Hill in Melbourne, 
where he grew potatoes, peas, beans, cabbages and radish¬ 
es. A farmer's kitchen garden was often the only supply of 
fresh vegetables for his homestead. Even in the early twen¬ 
tieth century the inclusion of monthly vegetable garden 
notes in the Journal of the Department of Agriculture of Vic¬ 
toria assumed that all farmers had kitchen gardens. There 
seems to have been very little difference between the lay 
out of early kitchen gardens and early market gardens. 

As towns formed, the need for market gardens arose. 
Even in 1845, 165 acres of land in Victoria was being culti¬ 
vated as market gardens with 105 of this in the Merri 
Creek/Moonee Ponds area. There were also very early 
market gardens along the Yarra River as the rich alluvial 
soils of the river flats were conducive to growing vegeta¬ 
bles. In 1843 Andrew Murray of Pentridge Village by the 
Merri Creek was growing fine potatoes, turnips, cabbages, 
melons and cucumbers for market, lie also had unsuccess¬ 
fully attempted tobacco, grapes and strawberries. His plum 
tree was doing well and he had ten cattle, four pigs and a 
‘shatt bullock’. Like Murray’s farm, most of the other early 
market gardeners ran mixed subsistence farms. 

In the late 1840s settlers began to specialise in market 
gardens. It was at this time that market gardens began to 
prosper in the sandy loam of what came to be called 'the 
Sandbelt’ to the south east of Melbourne. In 1852, in his 
reflections, Australia Av it is, Francis Lancelolt observed that 
most market gardeners did not have enough capital to 
become agriculturalists and could usually only afford between 
one and twenty acres and often owned a couple of cows, 
pigs and fowls. Melbourne was not the only fledgling town 
with market gardens. In 1848 the local' Geelong newspaper 
reported Weaver’s gardens, in what is today Geelong West, to 
be ‘a regular and most welcome supplier of vegetables’. 

Drastic changes in market gardening occurred as a result 
of the discovery of gold in late 1851. The location and 
extent of market gardens depended upon demographic 
patterns. So the gardens followed the gold seekers. Victo¬ 
ria’s population rose from 77,000 in 1851 to 540,000 in 
1861. Among these were tens of thousands of Chinese who 



Chinese Market Garden at Hawthorn, pictured in the Australasian, 
June 1905 


came to Victoria in search of gold. This was the beginning 
of their large part in local market gardening history. There 
were Chinese market gardeners near all gold centres, 
largely because their diet included more vegetables than 
that of the European gold diggers. 

In 1852 Lancelott wrote that ‘there are many market gar¬ 
deners in the neighbourhood of Sydney, Melbourne, Ade¬ 
laide...and their number is fast increasing’. This was 
encouraged by the local press. In September 1853, the 
Argus reported that ‘we can assure one and ail that we 
have room for thousands of [English readers skilled in 
market gardening, poultry cor dairying andl that the garden¬ 
er will find plenty of land’. 

A number of prescriptive manuals were available for the 
settler. /low to Settle in Victoria in 1855 gave advice on 
establishing a market garden. The author, W S Chancy, 
assumed his reader had little capital and he recommended 
an average purchase of ten acres, five or six miles from the 
town. His suggested financial outlay for the first year was 
the deposit on the land, one dray and harness, two horses, 
a temporary house, tools etc., incidental expenses and 
fencing. 

His list of ‘indispensable’ tools was as follows: two 
shovels, two or three spades, a couple of three-pronged 
forks, long handled dung forks, rake and hoes, a trowel, a 
dibble, a marking out line, a measuring tape, a couple of 
barrows, a water barrow and watering pots. In addition a 
little plough and a small set of harrows is needed. One 
doubts that on top of these expenses a person of small 
capital would have erected the tentatively suggested seed 
and root store with a small shed for gardening tools. 

Lancelott also advised that only a crude dwelling, 
needing only one room, be constructed first. His main 
concern was setting up the garden. Fencing the property, 
preferably with wood because it was cheapest, marking 
out squares, digging trenches and edging the walks with 
stones, bricks or wooden battens, all took precedence over 
any type of garden building. This would have been espe- 
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dally true in the case of the Chinese who were single men 
planning to return to China. 

By the 1870s and 1880s market gardens were moving 
beyond their crude and temporary beginnings. In country 
towns and in Melbourne suburbs such as Keilor, Coburg, 
Caulfield and Brighton, there were established market 
gardens and more substantial buildings were built. The 
farm buildings were commonly built of handsawn timber 
slabs or planks with tin roofs. There was usually a stable or 
a shelter for the Clydesdale horses. Sometimes there was a 
fowl house, a dairy and a pigsty for the handful of animals. 
The other buildings were sheds used for storage. If there 
was no nearby river, a bricked well was commonly used, 
although in addition, irrigation water usually had to be 
carted from an alternative water supply. 

The remainder of the land was used for the vegetable 
crops. It was divided into geometrical fields of half to three 
acres. The main vegetables grown were cauliflowers and 
cabbages in winter, root crops all year round and potatoes 
and beans in summer. There were usually some fallow 
fields and occasionally flowers, berries and herbs were also 
grown. Often only three or four crops were grown at the 
one time and were rotated regularly. The vegetables were 
planted in two to four rows in ‘lands’. The soil was heaped 
up into these lands with drainage trenches running 
between them, file lands ideally ran north and south for 
maximum sunlight between the rows and were usually 
three to six feet wide. Wide paths were necessary for the 
horses and drays, and were lined with tiles or broken 
bricks. There were often hedges or trees between fields to 
protect the crops. In August 1906 the Australasian 
observed of the Moorabbin market garden landscape that 
‘so perfect is the ploughing and sowing that to the casual 
observer the country looks as though it had been divided 
by parallel rulers’. 

Most of the work on a market garden was done by hand 
or horse. Two or three times a week the vegetables were 
taken to market. The day before, the horse and dray was 
taken into the fields along the paths and loaded high with 
freshly picked vegetables. It was then stored overnight in 
the truckshed. This was usually a three bay, open front 
shed, facing east for maximum protection from the 
weather, with a high roof of twelve to fourteen feet to 
accommodate the vegetable-laden dray, and a floor of 


Produce stacked and ready for the trip to Victoria Market, 
from Victorian Vegetable Grower, 50th anniversary issue, 
February 1973 



broken bricks or wooden sleepers to avoid the dray being 
bogged. At about midnight, depending on how far the 
garden was from the town, the gardener set out for market. 
In Melbourne there developed a network of tramtracks, 
which the drays were standardised to fit. Once the garden¬ 
er reached it. the tracks would guide the horse and 
perhaps the former might doze a little as he had been up 
working since early morning. At market he had a stand 
where from about 4am he would sell his produce. Then he 
loaded his dray with manure to be used as fertiliser and 
arrived home between 12 and 6pm. 

Already in the 1870s and 1880s market garden areas 
were beginning to be subdivided, pushing the market 
gardens out further. With the end of the gold rushes, the 
Chinese population was migrating to Melbourne, forty-four 
percent of the 4,600 Victorian market gardeners in 1905 
were Chinese. 

The Europeans’ ready acknowledgement of the superior 
skills of the Chinese in vegetable growing was tainted with 
racism and hostility. ‘The Chinaman - much as he is dis¬ 
liked - displays the highest intelligence and succeeds 
better than any European in the growing of domestic veg¬ 
etables under adverse conditions’, observed the Journal of 
the Department of Agriculture of Victoria. In Coburg there 
was a Chinese market garden opposite the shire hall and 
the Cobuig Leader wrote that ‘this garden, with its tumble¬ 
down dens is of considerable extent and a perfect eyesore 
to the place'. The Chinese were distinguished from their 
European counterparts by growing more salad vegetables 
such as radishes, celery and spring onions, which often 
required the use of hotbeds. These were deep wooden 
frames into which manure was piled so it would heat up 
and nurture delicate seedlings which would then be 
covered with glass sashes or calico. An archaeological 
survey of a market garden in North Queensland found the 
irrigation system of earthen ditches, wooden troughs and 
sluices to be distinctly Chinese. Also a large number of 
Chinese hawked their produce with yokes or barrows. 

By the early twentieth century the Journal of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture of Victoria was able to describe the 
sandbelt market gardening area as ‘one of the most pros¬ 
perous and flourishing fanning communities in Victoria’. It 
boasted a number of well established families such as the 
Marriotts of Bentleigh, the Stayners of Moorabbin and the 
Le Pages of Cheltenham. Elsewhere were other significant 
family concerns such as the Milburns of Keilor. 

Market gardening technology was becoming increasingly 
more sophisticated. Compare the list of tools in 1855 in 
How to Settle in Victoria to this advertisement from the 
Brighton Southern Cross in 1900 for a ‘Complete Market 
Gardener’s Plant’: 

Market Gardener’s Lorry, nearly new by Hudspeth, Market 
Dray, Tip Dray, No. 19 Oliver Plough, Set of Howard’s 
Patent Zig-Zag Harrows, Set of Light Harrows, Planet Junior 
Expanding Scarifer, Planet Junior Seed Sower, Buncle’s 
Chaffcutter, Spray Pump, 200 Gallon Iron Tank with nozzle, 
15 gallon Victoria Hand Separator, Lorry Harness, Dray 
Harness and Plough Harness, etc. 

Sturdier and longer vehicles called lorries were coming 
into common usage. In the 1920s motorised trucks were 
introduced, followed by tractors in the 1930s. And chang- 
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ing diet patterns - ‘The highest authorities on public health 
favour a more extensive use of vegetables’ according to 
Fred Turner - were creating a still larger demand for veg¬ 
etables. 

The layout of the garden remained fairly similar. Most 
market gardens were between ten and thirty acres, 
although they were expanding and being established 
further from the town centre. Corrugated iron was com¬ 
monly used for farm buildings in the 1920s and 1930s 
because it was cheap and easy to use. More equipment 
and artificial fertilisers such as bagged blood and bone and 
superphosphate created a need for more buildings. There 
were new tomato farms in the 1920s in Bendigo and 
Echuca which used hotbeds for seedlings. Cool rooms and 
glasshouses were coming into use in the years during and 
after World War II. These were the beginning of a more 
specialised approach to vegetable growing and the increas¬ 
ing use of built structures. 

It is important to look at the buildings and the garden as 
a whole market garden landscape. They have little histori¬ 
cal significance on their own. In 1971 the International 
Council on Monuments and Sites declared an historic 
garden to be ‘an architectural and horticultural composition 
of interest to the public from the historic and artistic point 
of view’. We can apply this to market gardens and it is 
important that we do now if we are to value and save what 
traces are left. 

Market gardening has a transient nature subject to the 
whims of population development. As the urban sprawl of 
the cities anti towns has embraced market gardens areas 
the older market gardens have disappeared. In 1910 in 
Brighton market gardens covered 346 acres - over half of 
the agricultural land. Today there is no sign of this rich 
heritage. Market gardening was a poorly paid occupation 
and always had low social status attached to it. Residential 
subdivision and development was seen as more suitable 
on the valuable land than market gardens. In Coburg in 
1958 the local swimming pool was built on the site of the 
suburb's last Chinese market garden. 

The chances of any market gardens surviving are very 
slim in residential areas. However, if they do, we need to 
question whether they are worth keeping. It is most impor¬ 
tant that we look to retaining some of the older market 
gardening landscapes, especially the ones which are still in 
use. The closer to the centre of the town or city the older 
they are likely to be and the more rare. But the land is also 
more likely to be valuable and in high demand. Perhaps 
the only way to preserve historic market gardens is 
through legislating to keep the land used in this way, 
which would guarantee that the complex be as complete 
as possible and the buildings be maintained. However this 
approach presents problems for owners who want to 
develop new techniques or subdivide. 

It is important to preserve tangible remains of our 
market gardens as they are of extremely high cultural sig¬ 
nificance. Not only are they reminders of different ways of 
vegetable growing but the history of market gardening also 
reflects the history of settlement and expansion in Mel¬ 
bourne and other towns. A market garden in the middle of 
suburbia can be a reminder that it was once rural land. 

As well as looking to suburbia for rare examples of 


market gardens, we should look to small country towns 
and kitchen gardens for reminders of very early examples. 

A large number of mining towns went into decline after 
mining ceased. Most of their old market gardens would be 
abandoned probably leaving only a site but any which 
remain, especially those still in use, are very important. 
Some homesteads may still have their kitchen gardens, 
possibly still in use, and these are also a reminder of early 
market gardens. 

The small market gardens of the past are fast disappear¬ 
ing. Acreages are increasing and moving out into rural 
areas. They are now more commonly called vegetable 
farms and the owner is a vegetable grower. This shift in 
nomenclature points to the diminishing importance of the 
market and gardening in market gardening. It is essential 
that we retain some historic market gardens due to their 
rarity and their cultural significance, which has links with a 
broader history. 

Joanne Monk 
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A Letter from Van Dieman’s Land 


J.C.Loudon and the diffusion 
of useful knowledge 


Force!/, near Hobart's Town, Van Diemen’s Land. 

4th September, 1825- 
Sir, 

The good wishes you expressed for Van Diemen’s Land, in 
your communications with Mr Wedge, a young gentlemen 
in the Surveyor’s department in this colony, induces me to 
trouble you with this: I hope my intention will be my 
excuse, and that any further apology will be unnecessary. 

I must first thank you for the very liberal supply of fruit 
trees, with which you were so kind as to present him, on 
his leaving England, in the ship Heroine, the beginning of 
last year, and though they may be considered his sole 
property, yet they will soon get distributed through the 
Island; they arrived at a very good time of the year, and 
were planted in a gentleman’s garden, near Hobart Town, 
where many have recovered the effects of so long a 
voyage; those that suffered the most were the stone fruits. 

We have twelve or fifteen kinds of 
seedling apples, of very tolerable sorts, 
and scores that are worth nothing 

Thinking you would be gratified with a specimen of the 
f ruits of this country, but as the very great distance renders it 
impossible to send them, I have taking the liberty of for¬ 
warding figures of a few of the different kinds of apples 
grown in my garden: could 1 flatter myself, that any further 
description of them from me would be worth your perusal, I 
certainly would attempt it; I shall, therefore, merely state that 
they were all reared from pips in this colony, the oldest 
plant not being more than twelve or fourteen years. Nos., 
and. are coloured just as they came off the tree, and are 
good representations. [Note, Loudon does not publish the 
numbers, hence the somewhat disjointed prose.] No., is the 
same as No., but was gathered three or four weeks before it 
was painted. It may be gratifying to know that No., is a very 
late apple, the buds not showing the least influence of the 
Spring, when all other kinds are in full bloom; it was raised 


by A.W.H. Humphrey, Esq. our superintendent of police, a 
gentleman much attached to Horticulture: the others were 
reared by a very industrious farmer, of the name of Stan¬ 
field; probably none more ignorant of Horticulture than he 
is; he sows the pips, and gets trees, which, if they bear fruit, 
good or bad, is the same to him. His son has planted a con¬ 
siderable orchard (about six acres) and has taken the pains 
to graft the best kind of apples he could procure. I have 
also forwarded by this conveyance half a dozen trees in a 
box, viz. two of No., two of No., and two of a seedling 
apple, which was reared by Mr Gunning, a neighbour of 
mine; it has borne only twice, and I unfortunately could not 
get one to have it painted: it is a handsome conical shaped 
fruit, brownish green, and above the medium size, some¬ 
thing in the shape like No.. We have twelve or fifteen kinds 
of seedling apples, of veiy tolerable sorts, and scores that 
are worth nothing. I have raised several, but not one I can 
call decent. Another year I may be able to send you a 
greater variety, and better specimens, as the last summer 
was so excessively hot and dry, the fruit did not swell to its 
proper size. 

You will probably expect to have a description of the state 
of Horticulture in Van Diemen’s Land, but when I tell you, 
that I do not know one scientific gardener in all our 
importations ( to the credit of the craft), you must think we 
make but a poor show. The gardener which I have is by 
trade a Leicestershire stocking weaver, but a very clever 
fellow with a spade or a hoe, and can observe any directions 
I may give him. All plants of the brassica tribe are grown in 
great perfection, as are all root crops. Peas and kidney beans 
are vety prolific, but common garden beans are veiy bad 
bearers: the white blossomed bean is the best, but that 
hardly worth cultivating. Onions grow well, particularly the 
potatoe onion, and in this climate we can rear any quantity 
of onion seed, which cannot be done in New South Wales. 
We want varieties, the Globe and the Strasburg. It is now 
upwards of twenty-four years since 1 saw an asparagus bed 
in England, and not being then much accustomed to a 
garden, my recollection of one may not be very good, but I 
cannot conceive any thing of the kind can be superior to 


The letter reproduced above was written in 1825 by 
James Gordon in Hobart to Joseph Knight in London. 
Knight, a Fellow of the Royal Horticultural Society and 
nurseryman of Kings Road, Little Chelsea, passed the 
letter to J.C. Loudon who deemed it worthy of publica¬ 
tion in his Gardener's Magazine (I, 2. April 1826). Here, 
sandwiched between news of the Agricultural Society of 
Calcutta and an offer of a silver cup for the largest 
pineapple in Monmouthshire, Gordon's letter communi¬ 
cated horticultural intelligence from an outpost of the 
British Empire. 

The Gardener's Magazine (or Gardener's Magazine 
and Register of Rural & Domestic Improvement, to give 
give the journal its full title) was a great chronicler of 
horticultural progress in the first half of the nineteenth 


century but its potential has rarely been noticed by 
researchers of Australian garden history. John Claudius 
Loudon included many notices of Australian horticul¬ 
ture, perhaps the best known of which was Charles 
Eraser's ‘Catalogue of Fruits in the Government Botanic 
Garden at Sydney’ (1829). Fraser also corresponded 
with James Gordon in Hobart, sending him a few 
scions of the Moor Park' apricot, a gift gratefully 
acknowledged in Gordon’s letter. Gordon indicates in 
his letter that he was familiar with Loudon’s Encyclopae¬ 
dia of Gardening and doubtless the publication of his 
letter in the Gardener's Magazine met with approval in 
a colony keen to demonstrate horticultural progress to a 
wider audience. 

Richard Ait ken 
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what we can show here. I durst almost challenge Mr Judd. 
Sea kale grows very luxuriantly here, but is too troublesome 
(we have no potteries), and it does not precede the 
asparagus above a week. Of fruits, we have apples, pears 
(only two kinds), quinces, gooseberries a few varieties, 
currants, raspberries, strawberries; these last do not bear 
well, all the others most abundantly; grapes bear well, and 
ripen tolerably in good situations, also peaches and 
nectarines; of the last we have only one kind: I certainly 
never saw finer in New South Wales; they are very large, and 
deep blood red; only one plum, a kind of green gage; 

We have imported no apricots until 
the last year or two, when Mr Frazer, 
the colonial botanist at Sydney, 
sent me a few scions 
of the Moor Park 

cherries, two kinds, the small Kentish, and May duke; ihey 
bear most abundantly. We have imported no apricots until 
the last year or two, when Mr Frazer, the colonial botanist 
at Sydney, sent me a few scions of the Moor Park, but there 
are several bearing trees in the colony, reared from stones: I 
do not think they are worth much, but might be improved 
by proper culture. I do not know whether you will give 
credit to what I am about to relate, but the farmer who 
reared the apples positively asserts, that after eating a peach 
in his garden, he immediately planted the stone, which has 
produced a nectarine: I shall ascertain the fact, if possible, 
the next summer: from what 1 read in Loudon's Encylopae- 
dia of Gardening, 1 should conceive it not impossible. 

It gives me great pleasure in having an opportunity, 
direct from this port, of sending this, and should you con¬ 
sider it worth your perusal and acceptance, 1 shall be still 
more gratified, and in return, may I request you to procure 
me a couple erf sacks of the best kind of potatoes, for a 
general crop, which Captain Carnes, of the ship Cumber¬ 
land, will bring out to me. I should have requested him to 
execute this commission, but he might be imposed on by 
an old worn-out sort. Our potatoes are all gone that were 
good for any thing, and though we have reared a good 
many from seed, yet we have not what I call a good kind; 
they may improve another year. 

I hardly dare say 
how acceptable a few fruit trees 
would be, particularly apples, 
pears, cherries, and plums 

I hardly dare say how acceptable a few fruit trees would 
be, particularly apples, pears, cherries, and plums. The 
New Town pippin, and all the apples and cherries of your 
own rearing, I am sure, would thrive and ripen well in this 
climate. 1 am no great florist, but should like to see a moss 
rose, and a few varieties of roses, a woodbine, southern¬ 
wood and wormwood; and the primrose, cowslip, polyan¬ 


thus, and auricula, would be most pleasing to a person so 
long from England as I have been. 

The common crab for procuring good stocks (I am 
looking a long way forward), also the Siberian and French 
crabs, would be very acceptable. I have requested Captain 
Carnes to procure me a few seeds of culinary vegetables, 
from the most celebrated seedsman in London, and have 
directed him to wrap them up in common brown paper, 
and bring them in his trunk with his clothes, or any chest 
standing in a cabin, that will be opened two or three times 
in a week, by which they will get aired. I have known 
persons arrive in this colony, who have taken great pains 
to have seeds soldered up in tin cases, or packed in paper 
cases, covered with three or four coats of varnish, which 
on their arrival, were entirely useless, though to all 
appearance perfectly good; while a few seeds brought 
casually in a trunk in brown paper, were as good as when 
packed in England; the reason is very obvious; those in tin 
cases, &c. were packed in some other large package, and 
stowed in the ship’s hold, where it is probable, it was not 
again seen till the end of the voyage; the consequence was, 
that the heal of the air in the hold, in crossing the Torrid 
Zone, was so great as to destroy the vegetative principle of 
the seeds. It is impossible to conceive the oppressive heat 
of the stagnant air in a ship’s hold, when under the 
Equator, except by those who have experienced it. A few 
years ago, the ship Lusitania brought here two hogshead of 
garden and grass seeds, which were perfectly air-tight; they 
were readily purchased, as they had such a fine dry 
appearance, and the ship had experienced a very short 
passage; not one seed in 10,000 grew, while a few 

The gardener which I have 
is by trade a Leicestershire stocking 
weaver, but a very clever fellow 
with a spade or a hoe 

ounces of different seeds brought by a passenger from the 
same seedsman were perfectly good. I received some 
seeds from a friend in Kent, of the golden Canterbury hop, 
which he informs me was tried previous to his writing to 
me, to prove its goodness, of which he assures me, he 
sealed it tight in a bottle, and I cannot get one to vegetate, 
though sown on an old melon bed, under the lights. In 
several sets of wine decanters with ground glass stoppers, 
in which he packed his seeds; there was not one grew. I 
conceive the air in the bottles had got stagnant and putrid; 
I may probably be wrong in assigning the cause, but such 
was the effect. This may be no information to you, but I 
think it would be well to recommend to persons taking 
seeds from England to the southern hemisphere, to pack 
them in the simple method I have described. If taken to 
Canada, or a climate north of England, it would probably 
be well to pack them tight to prevent damps. I beg leave 
to subscribe myself. 

Sir, Your most obedient, 
Humble servant, 

Joseph Knight, Esq. James Gordon 

King's Road, Chelsea. 
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Book Reviews 


The Orchid Man. The Life, Work and Memoirs of 
the Rev H M R Rupp 1872-1956 by Lionel Gilbert 
(Kangaroo Press, Kenthurst, 1992, 248pp., $49.95) 

The Orchid Man presents the reader with three biographi¬ 
cal pieces. Each is different in some respects, but all are 
about the life and work of ‘amateur’ botanist H M R Rupp 
(pronounced Rttpe). The preface also includes a taxonomic 
discussion, and there is a supplement of art work, and a 
bibliography of Rupp’s publications. The resulting reading 
experience, although certainly not without interest, is 
somewhat fragmented and repetitious. Gilbert’s book con¬ 
tains nearly all conceivable materials for a definitive biogra¬ 
phy, but ultimately is not one. 

Rupp began his botanical work in a time when he and 
his peers knew Ferdinand von Mueller personally, and he 
ended it with colleagues who only knew Mueller by repu¬ 
tation. The significance of this chronological position is 
revealed in the combination of nineteenth century ama¬ 
teurism and twentieth century professionalism in his botan¬ 
ical career. As an anglican clergyman Rupp’s interest in 
natural history is typical of many nineteenth century minis¬ 
ters such as W B Clarke, Tenison-Woods and Bracebridge 
Wilson. Ilis later work at the National Herbarium of New 
South Wales (for a small honorarium) indicates that he was 
also to be accepted by a new generation of scientists with 
specialist university botanical training. 

The man who sparked Rupp’s interest in botany was his 
uncle and headmaster at Geelong Grammar, Bracebridge 
Wilson. Rupp also followed Wilson (and his own father) 
into holy orders. It was a happy choice of career for an 
amateur botanist because it enabled Rupp to observe the 
vegetation in parishes in Victoria, Tasmania and New South 
Wales. Wilson's special interest was algae, but Rupp con¬ 
centrated his efforts on the study of orchids. The results of 
his labours appeared in some hundreds of popular and sci¬ 
entific papers, plus two books on the orchids of New 
South Wales. The second of these was sponsored by the 
New South Wales herbarium. 

Rupp produced two memoirs, which although intended 
for the general public, have only now been published. 
Gilbert offers no other reason for including them in The 
Orchid Man. and makes few comparisons between them. 
Rupp wrote the first memoir in 1932-33- It is self-con¬ 
sciously about the amateur botanist with any allusions to 
Rupp’s actual botany or the church which permitted his 
pursuit of it cut short. In the second (written a decade 
later) Rupp extended his terms of reference to include cler¬ 
ical and family matters, but the reader’s interest is dimin¬ 
ished by having read many of the botanical stories already. 

Gilbert precedes Rupp’s memoirs with a short biography 
drawn mainly from Rupp’s surviving and copious corre¬ 
spondence. Surprisingly Gilbert makes little reference to 
oral testimony. There are still many botanists living, includ¬ 
ing Gilbert himself, who remember Rupp and who could 
surely have contributed much useful information. The 
problems of a three part biography are early evident in this 
section. I found myself looking for notes and photographs 
that are used later in the book. For example Rupp’s anger 
over the denuding of Tower Hill in Victoria is mentioned 
in parts one and two, but it is only in part three that 


readers are informed in a note of the reafforestation work 
that has now been undertaken there. 

Rupp emerges from the three pieces as a genial, gentle 
man capable of no little profundity. Gilbert’s biographical 
piece also reveals that he had a generally conservative 
political outlook, that he was capable of treating the 
church and botany as distinct elements of his life, and that 
he continually struggled against poverty. In 1953 he found 
himself unable to renew his subscription to the Field Natu¬ 
ralist’s Club of Victoria due to ‘straightened circumstances’. 
The Club granted him honorary membership noting in its 
reasons for doing so that Rupp was ‘the last surviving link 
with Baron von Mueller’. 

When reflecting himself why he was moved to make a 
record of his life Rupp suggested that it was because he 
had met some interesting people and had some good 
stories to tell about them. Gilbert is certainly well-qualified 
to assist him in this task. As well as personal knowledge of 
his subject, Gilbert has written a doctoral thesis on the 
botanical investigation of New South Wales and a history 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens in Sydney. The Orchid Man 
will sit well on library shelves next to other biographies of 
Australian ‘amateur’ botanists such as Caroline Atkinson 
and Louisa Meredith, and like them will be of interest to 
botanists, family and historians of science. 

Sara Maroske 


Flora of Melbourne: A guide to the Indigenous 
Plants of the Greater Melbourne area (Society for 
Growing Australian Plants, Maroondah, Inc, Mel¬ 
bourne, 1991, RRP $39.95) 

The Society for Growing Australian Plants had its initial 
impetus in promoting the use of Australian native plants in 
private and public gardens. This objective has subsequently 
broadened to participation in conservation issues as aware¬ 
ness has developed within the community of the impor¬ 
tance of our landscape, vegetation and flora. This book is 
the result of a group of committed people wishing to see 
our long neglected Australian indigenous plants recognized 
and appreciated as an important horticultural resource for 
it is important, upon reflection, that each of our commonly 
grown garden plants was at one time a ‘wild flower’ some¬ 
where. Just look at what we as a nation still have to con¬ 
tribute in this field, as well as the ecological necessity to 
maintain our bushland and thus the requirement for 
knowledge regarding its conservation. 

What a pleasure it is to review a book so comfortably 
comprehensive in its scope. Dealing as it does with a 
subject which could easily be presented in a lacklustre 
fashion, this treatise is set out and written in a style and 
language comprehensible to the average person. This 
renders it helpful to many different sectors of the commu¬ 
nity; to home gardeners, teachers and students, those 
engaged in horticultural occupations, managers of public- 
parks and gardens, of road verges, national parks and 
nature reserves, as well as to members of the public just 
wanting to know more about their surrounds. Melbourne 
has been desperately in need of such a publication. What 
is more, it comes to us at a time when people’s interests in 
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general are much more keenly attuned than ever before to 
conservation and to the horticultural potential of our 
adapted and amazingly diverse native flora. It presents an 
example which other regions could well emulate. 

What makes the book so readily usable by amateurs and 
professionals alike are the clear and characteristic, sketched 
depictions that illustrate salient features and are associated 
with most of the species descriptions (ie with 900 species 
of the 1100 taxa described), so that in keying out a speci¬ 
men in hand it is immediately possible to tell if one is ‘on 
the right track'. This can save many hours of frustration 
and indecision and, as an added bonus, for those who are 
more experienced, it allows for ready recognition of any 
new or additional plant species which might turn up in the 
area but which has not been covered in the book. In addi¬ 
tion, the sketches create interest on every descriptive page, 
preventing the text from looking boring as well as adding 
an individual flavour and interest ter one's discovery of the 
contents. 

The book's scope is broad and it takes a rather different 
tack in dealing with a number of long-felt community 
needs. Young couples setting up homes have long sought 
information regarding suitable species for use in the estab¬ 
lishment of their gardens and many, particularly those 
building in outer suburbs, wish to retain the indigenous 
quality of existing bush as the key and theme to the setting 
for their homes, but find it hard to obtain guidance to carry 
out this objective. Other members of society out of general 
interest, or for its pertinence in rehabilitation programmes, 
are concerned with the original vegetation and plant com¬ 
munities in their areas. 

In addition to acting as a horticultural guide for the 
home gardener, this book has gathered together informa¬ 
tion on many allied subjects. Not only does it encompass 
resources and useful information such as plant habit, 
flower size and colour, flowering season, leaf shape, bird 
and butterfly attracting species, plants which are useful for 
various purposes such as visual display - both of (lowers 
and greenery, perfume, screening, wind breaks, shade and 
shelter, adaptation to various habitats and specific condi¬ 
tions, plant associations and the benefits of growing local 
adapted species, discussions on the type of environment in 
which specific plants will grow and the problems of envi¬ 
ronmental weeds; but it deals with important and pertinent 
background subjects such as soils, drainage, alkalinity, 
salinity and climatic effects from wind patterns, tempera¬ 
ture, rainfall, frost etc, as well as providing help in coping 
with just those formidable unknowns and problems that 
beset the average householder and to which, as a rule, it is 
very hard to find any answer. 

Perhaps most pertinent of all, it contains sections which 
provide constructive information regarding the practicalities 
of just how to achieve regeneration in degraded areas of 
bushland (including wetland areas). It also deals with the 
creation of a bushland setting for your own home in an 
urban or a rural setting. The drawings and descriptions will 
help you to recognize indigenous plants of your area as 
well as to identify those additional species you would like 
to plant in your garden. This is followed by a section on 
ways to achieve these ends, from advice on how, when 
and where to collect seeds, through propagation of various 


species, to a final section on indigenous plants of the area. 
There are lists of local reserves and other locations which 
contain remnant bushland where plant communities may 
be identified, nurseries selling indigenous plants, the use of 
these plants by Aboriginal people, and finally a cross refer¬ 
ence for easy/appropriate plant selection and an index of 
botanical and common names. 

As an Australian, it is significant to think about all our 
cities which are as divorced from their environment as is 
Melbourne. Most of their inhabitants think in nostalgic 
European modes with their eyes like those of newborn 
puppies not yet opened to the diverse and beautiful, 
appropriately adapted species, which exist in their sur¬ 
rounds. Community attitudes are still such that indigenous 
plants here have only just passed the brink from being 
regarded as ‘those old things that grow in the bush’ 
(uttered in a derogatory tone), to being appreciated for 
their intrinsic beauty and recognition for their worth as 
adapted species which are easy and economical to grow in 
their own habitats and ecologically essential in the mainte¬ 
nance of bushland for future generations, By listing the 
areas of residual natural vegetation and plant species, it is 
hoped that the value of this heritage will be highlighted 
and brought to the attention of the greater community as a 
conservation resource. As is voiced in the forward to the 
Flora of Melbourne, I can only hope that the book will 
bring to people's attention the need ‘to recognise just how 
fortunate we are in having such a rich flora and that we 
can all do something towards reversing some of the vast 
damage done to this vital heritage’. 

1 am immeasurably impressed with the amount of practi¬ 
cal information which is presented in such an intelligible 
and easily retrievable form. One cannot do better than to 
again quote Bill Molyneux in his forward: ‘This is a book 
compiled by people who care about native plants, who 
undoubtedly have extensive knowledge of and experience 
with them, and who wish to share this understanding and 
its attendant pleasures with you’. 

Marion Blackwell 


Spring Garden Tours 

10 days in South Australia 

Wednesday 14 October to Friday 23 October 
to precede the AGIIS conference in Adelaide. $1695. 

6 days in Mndgec, Cassilis, Goulali region 
Friday 29 October to Wednesday 4 November. $690. 

13 days in Netv Zealand 
Saturday 30 October to Tuesday 10 November 
featuring Rhododendrons. $2180. 

All prices ex Sydney. Other prices quoted on request. 
Details front 

John Morris Heritage Explorers 
13 Simmons Street, Balmain NSW 2041 
Phone (02) 810 2565, fax (02) 818 2748 
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National News 


1992 Adelaide AGHS Conference Up-Date 

Bookings forms are at long last ready fear the 1992 AGHS 
National Conference to be held in Adelaide and have been 
inserted in this issue of the journal. Demand for places is 
expected to be heavy so you are advised to book early. 

Glenalta, the magnificent nineteenth century woodland 
garden at Stirling East in the Adelaide Hills will be a high¬ 
light of the garden tours that form part of the conference 
programme. Featured recently by ABC TV on Gardening 
Australia and written up by Malcolm Campbell in the 
magazine of the same name, the extensive and mature 
garden will delight visitors with its many beautifully 
planted features. Among these the Secret Garden, the 
Long Border, the Hydrangea Bowl, the Pool Terrace, the 
Rockery and the Stream Garden will be near their peak of 
flowering at the time of the conference. A sunken garden 
recently excavated from mud banks deposited by the 
Hooding stream will interest those with a bent for archae¬ 
ology; while newly planted ‘English Roses’ raised by 
David Austin near the tennis court, new plantations of 
autumn foliage trees around the lake and groves of young 
Eucalyptus ntbida in the paddocks will please those who 
are concerned for the future of historic gardens. Evetyone 
will be impressed by the thoroughness with which the 
owners have brought the gardens of Glenalta back from a 
state of overgrowth and slow decay. 

The State Library of South Australia will bring together 
an exhibition of books, diaries, letters, paintings, engrav¬ 
ings, photographs and other items from the Rare Books 
Collection, the Mortlock Library and the State Archives to 
mark the occasion of the conference. The Museum of Eco¬ 
nomic Botany in the Botanic Gardens of Adelaide will 
feature an exhibition called A Pot Pourri of Gardens’ 
which, together with the special collections of books and 
prints related to gardening that have been organised by 
local dealers, will offer a wide choice of activities for those 
arriving early or staying on -after the conference. 

Trevor Nottle 

Notice of Annual General Meeting and election 
of National Management Committee 

The Annual General Meeting of the Australian Garden 
History Society is scheduled to be held in Adelaide, South 
Australia, on 24 October 1992, during the annual conference. 

State representatives (7 in total) for 1992-93 must be 
nominated by the relevant branch secretary - where two or 
more branches exist in any one state the branches must co¬ 
ordinate to provide one nomination. These nominations 
must be received by the Secretary of the AGHS no later 
than 5pm on 28 August 1992. 

For the information of members, the current state repre¬ 
sentatives are Audrey Abbie (South Australia), Robin Jeff- 
coat (New South Wales), Ann Cripps (Tasmania), Victor 
Crittenden (Australian Capital Territory), Sue Keon-Cohen 
(Victoria) and John Viska (Western Australia), Note that 
there is currently no representative for Queensland. 

Elected representatives(8 in total) make up the remaining 
members of the National Management Committee. Elected 
representatives must be proposed and seconded by finan¬ 
cial members of the AGHS. Nominations for elected repre¬ 
sentatives must be received by the Secretary of the AGHS 


no later than 5pm on 4 September 1992. The need for a 
formal election will be determined on that date. 

For the information of members, the current elected rep¬ 
resentatives are Margaret Darling (Chairman), Robin 
Lewarne (Treasurer), Richard Aitken (Journal Co-editor), 
Fairie Nielsen, Howard Tanner and Peter Watts. Note that 
during the year Lester Tropman (Secretary) and 'I rish DLxon 
were co-opted to the National Management Committee. 

All nominations must be sent to: The Secretary, Australian 
Garden I listory Society, o'- Tropman N Tropman Archi¬ 
tects, Suite 122, 18 Argyle Street, The Rocks, NSW, 2000. 

Agenda items for the AGM should be provided to the 
Secretary no later than 18 September 1992. 

Lester Tropman 
Secretary> 

Assistance with Journal 

Thank you to the following members of the AGHS (Vic 
Branch) who helped mail out the previous issue erf the 
journal: Margaret Brookes, Diana Ellerton, Pamela Jellie, 
Beverley Joyce, John Joyce, Rosemary Manion, Ashley 
Russell, Georgina Whitehead. The AGHS wishes to thank 
the Urban Design Branch of the Melbourne City Council 
for use erf their word processing facilities to assist in the 
publication of this issue erf the journal. 


Jackie Courmadias in her garden Brookdale, Mount Macedon 

New Administrative Officer for AGIIS 

Our indefatigable Administrative Officer Margaret Brookes 
will be taking maternity leave from 1 July. In her place, the 
AGHS has appointed Mrs Jacqueline Courmadias. 

Jackie Courmadias has a Bachelor of Ans degree from 
Monash University and lives at Brookdale in Mount 
Macedon. Brookdale was created around the turn erf the 
century by the energetic Molly Ronalds, a daughter of the 
famous nurseryman, Nat Ronalds. The garden was designed 
and planted primarily ter supply foliage to various commer¬ 
cial florists. Autumn foliage colour and winter berries pre- 
dominate the Federation-era plantings. Most notable among 
the trees are the oaks, of which approximately twenty vari¬ 
eties exist. The extensive rock walls, edgings and plantings 
throughout the garden are evidence of the tireless energy erf 
Miss Ronalds who apparently worked in the garden almost 
entirely alone for over fifty years. The bushfires in 1983 
caused considerable damage to the garden. Over the last 
seven years Jackie and her husband John have been carry¬ 
ing out a program to revitalise this important garden. 

Jackie will generally be in attendance at the AGHS Office 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
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State News 


Victorian Branch 

Mount Maccdon garden tour 

On a delightful autumn day a bus load of AGHS members, 
including members from Western Australia, Tasmania and 
New South Wales, travelled to Mount Macedon to visit 
three gardens, where we were treated to an outstanding 
autumn display from a wide range of plants amongst this 
special collection of hill station gardens. 

The day began at the Mount Macedon Horticultural Hall 
where over morning tea we were given a talk on the 
gardens of Cameron Lodge and Arc! Choille by local horti¬ 
cultural identity Barney Mutton. Cameron Lodge, a magnifi¬ 
cent timber residence, was built by Edward Woodes in 
1886, who named the house Rahiri. In 1916 William 
Cameron, an American and director of the British American 
Tobacco Company, purchased the property and renamed it 
Cameron Lodge, after the Cameron house in Virginia. He 
extended the property to twenty-three acres and in the 
1920s built a nine hole golf course (now subdivided). In 
1931 Cameron funded the building of the memorial cross 
on the top of Mount Macedon, which was unveiled in 
1935. We were later to observe in the garden an unusually 
shaped Cedrus deodarel which apparently Cameron had 
lopped so that he could see the cross from the house. 

Following the 1983 bushfires which damaged the lower 
portion of the garden, the owner, then Carroll, commis¬ 
sioned Michael and Marianna McCarthy to prepare land¬ 
scape plans. The entrance was relocated to a point near 
the lower boundary which allowed better screening of the 
house from the main road. Considerable planting was 
undertaken, additional steps and paths installed, and the 
land terraced and reshaped. Several of the proposals 
created adverse local reaction, however, and the current 
owner has chosen ter restore the ‘Roman baths’ which had 
been filled in. 

As with many of the Mount Macedon hill station gardens, 
the planting at both Cameron Lodge and Arc! Choille 
includes an enormous range erf cool temperate plants. Many 
are of horticultural interest and the rich soil and high rainfall 
has enabled many to grow to outstanding sizes. Conifers 
dominate the upper storey planting and beech trees, elms, 
oaks, lindens, maples, hollies and rhododendrons are 
widely planted. The deciduous trees, especially the maples 
and poplars, were at their best during the visit. 

Cameron Lodge has an extensive range of plants, includ¬ 
ing a fine collection of oaks. Plants noted during the visit 
included Feigns sylvatica ‘Aspleniifolia’, Feigns sylvatica 
‘Pendula’, Araucaria ennninghennii (rare at Macedon), Lcirix 
decidua, Sequoiadendron gigeinlenm, Qnercus canadensis, 
Qnercus cams, Qnercus rubra, Qtierciis robur, Pseudotsuga 
menziesii, Piceei smiibianei and Piece/ orientalis. 

After lunch we visited Ard Choille (‘height of the 
woods’) which is sited on the north side of Mount 
Macedon within a narrow steep gully. It was first settled by 
William Macgregor who purchased 2,000 acres of land. 
Macgregor arrived from Glasgow in 1877 at the age of 
twenty-four and worked first as a clerk for Dalgety and Co. 
Later he became the first director of the Broken Hill Mining 
Company. He was an ardent Scot and set about establish¬ 
ing an estate which reminded him of home. In 1893 he 


started construction of the house which took six years to 
complete and had chimneys in a tartan (‘Rob Roy’) pattern. 
Lie employed William Sangster, of the Taylor and Sangster 
Nursery, to lay out the grounds. A total of eight lakes (or 
lochs) were constructed and each was stocked with differ¬ 
ent fish. A trout hatchery was established, highland cattle 
imported and Angora goats and wild pigs introduced. 

In 1898 an elegant iron structure was erected and may 
have been used as either an aviary, for he also kept unusual 
birds, or a shade house. Macgregor died in 1899 at the age 
ol forty-five. In 1914 the original house was destroyed by 
fire, and in 1930 a small weatherboard house was built. The 
property was purchased in 1987 by the Cottew family. The 
garden was very overgrown and the lakes had silted up. An 
enormous amount of work has been undertaken to clear the 
site and restore the water features and replant the garden. A 
new house, on the original site, has recently been erected. 

The planting at Ard Choille is dominated by large 
conifers, including fine specimens of Sequoiadendron 
giganleum, Pseudotsuga menziesii, Cedrus eitlantica f. 
glauca and Cupressus macrocarpa Horizontalis Aurea’. On 
the lawn at the rear of the house are fine specimens of 
Picea smitbiana, Picea silebensis and, next to the croquet 
lawn, an uncommon Tsuga heterophylla. Also amongst the 
plantings is a fine specimen of Hex kingiana and other 
holly cultivars. Beside the drive is a rare specimen of Picea 
(possibly Picea mariand) and near the ornate timber gates 
a Dacrydium cupressinum. 

The final property visited was the garden being created 
by Sir Thomas and Lady Ramsay. After selling Hascombe, 
the Ramsay’s moved to a smaller block lower on the Mount. 
The house and garden had been almost totally destroyed in 
1983 and all that remained were a few eucalypts, Viburnum 
Units, Arbutus unedo and old apple trees. Construction of 
the house began in 1988 and the landscaping in 1989. 

The vegetation was retained along the creek and a 
curving path, edged with bulb beds, constructed along the 
edge. The sweeping lawn at the front is dotted with young 
specimen trees and, near the house, a fine stand of 
Chinese Elms and Arbutus x andrachnoides. The well 
planned vegetable garden and orchard at the rear is 
screened by a pergola and brush fence, which are covered 
in clematis and sweet pea. An armillary sphere sundial is a 
feature of the rear terrace and the edges are planted with a 
low Pittosporum tenuifolium hedge. The small pond 
nearby is surrounded by a collection of small-growing 
Salix species. The garden contains many uncommon plants 
which have made remarkable growth in only three years. 

The tour was an outstanding success and members were 
able to enjoy the Mount Macedon gardens at their best. 

John Hawker 

West Australian Branch 

Gardens in Guilford 

In April committee member Lorraine Lingaree conducted a 
tour of gardens in Guilford. These form part of an ongoing 
study of gardens in this historic suburb - one of the earliest 
settled areas in Perth - for the National Trust’s Landscape 
and Conservation Committee. 

Anne Willox 
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Southern Highlands/ 

Southern NSW Branch 

Autumn in Exeter 

More than one hundred people took part in the Autumn in 
Exeter day on Sunday 26 April. Members travelled from 
Orange, Cooma, Goulbourn, Canberra and Sydney to meet 
local members at Hillview in Exeter. 

A large town garden developed over thirteen years and 
bordered by a clipped hawthorn hedge, Hillview is plant col¬ 
lector Dean Havelberg’s garden. On the stone terrace at the 
front of the house two South African bulbs, the small white 
Hypoxis and a (non-invasive) pink Oxalis were in full flower 
and deserve to be seen more often in gardens. In the wood¬ 
land garden the delightful Crocus lonictsiniamis was already 
in flower in company with Stembergia lutea. 

The Old Nursery, our second garden for the morning, 
made some of us wish for a touch of chaos in our own 
gardens. Tucked away behind the Pyracantha and other 
sundry free roaming spirits, this wild and wonderfully roman¬ 
tic old garden soothed our spirits, '['lie property was settled in 
the 1890s by the Jensen family from Denmark and became a 
well known nursery in Exeter. The finest pair of Picea abies 
in the district are here, beautiful giants some 50 metres tall, 
in good company with various old cedars, lindens and 
maples, and everywhere the charming Cyclamen neapoli- 
tanum Csyn. C. beclerifoliwri). That nature has been given 
free rein to roam at will, is this garden’s special charm and 
The Old Nursery is fortunate indeed to have new owners 
Margaret Hibbert and her brother William, who are sensitive 
to this. Leaving the Old Nursery was rather like coming out 
of a day-time movie we didn’t wish to end. 

Coming to Romsey Cottage the next garden on our pro¬ 
gramme, many of us were fascinated by a fallen Walter 
Larch, Aletasequoia glyptostroboides, which was growing 
horizontally, looking very happy and healthy. This is the 
only known case where a plant that was thought to be 
extinct was subsequently discovered ter be alive and well. 
Not at Romsey Cottage, but in China's Eastern Szechwan 
province, near Chungking. In 1940 leaf fossils had been dis¬ 
covered and named, and then in 1945 a Chinese forester 
came upon three trees which he had not seen before. 
When specimens were sent to Nanking University they 
were identified as the species of Metasequoia named in 
1940 and thought to have been extinct. In 1946 a thorough 
search revealed around 150 trees. Seed stocks were collect¬ 
ed in the ensuing two years and the current stocks of this 
tree now growing throughout the world are the result. 

Romsey Cottage dates back to about 1885 when it was 
owned by I lenry Badgery, and it was then part of the Vine 
Lodge Estate. In 1897 Arthur Yates purchased eighty-eight 
acres of land from Henry Badgery which extended on both 
sides of today’s railway line, and included Invergowrie and 
Romsey Cottage. The Yates Seeds business had its beginnings 
here when northern hemisphere cold climate seeds and bulbs 
were introduced and trialled. The old barn at Romsey Cottage 
was the packing and storage shed for the operations. The 
Romsey Cottage garden has wonderful trees some of them 
planted at the turn of the century, now in the good hands of 
the new owners Em. Professor Lloyd Smythe and his wife 
Ann. 


Our next garden Lantern Hill, a garden within a farm, 
where herefords keep company with cashmere goats, is at 
an altitude of 840 metres and enjoys sweeping views over 
the surrounding countryside. We were guests in the garden 
for lunch by kind courtesy of committee member Dorothy 
Sears who worked so hard to make the day such a success. 
Low walls of local basalt stone are a feature of the garden 
and the long border bounded by one of these walls set in 
a sweeping lawn fonned the backdrop for our picnic. 

The garden at Lantern Hill is some fifty years old and 
has well established trees from this time. Dorothy has 
undertaken tin extensive new tree planting programme on 
the eastern side of the garden, as well as other improve¬ 
ments and additions to the garden which include a small 
parterre and a lych gate area. 

From the Illawarra Highway at Sutton Forest, Rother- 
wood, which was our final garden for the day is hidden by 
a line of Pinus radiata on the western boundary of the 
garden. Driving through formal wooden gates and past the 
turn of the century gatehouse, we came upon the home¬ 
stead at the end of a long driveway. The house is a sub¬ 
stantial one built in I860, by William Bennett a Sydney 
newspaper publisher and was later owned by the Dangar 
family, who built the recently restored, full sized child’s 
playhouse in the garden. No drawings of the garden plan 
appear to be available, but we believe the original layout 
of the formal garden was medallion shaped, which was 
supported by the discovery of early pathways and original 
brick drainage systems edging walkways and the planting 
of the early trees and the formal placement of the croquet 
lawn. The garden at Rotherwood is being restored by the 
dedicated owners Ann Sinnet and David Lemerle. 

Our thanks to the garden owners for allowing AGHS 
members to visit their gardens. 

Helen Andersson 


Continued from page 2 

Council. It is planned that this transfer occur in mid-1993, 
once the Snowy Mountains Authority have completed 
various improvements. The transfer arrangements will also 
involve financial support to the Shire to enable facilities to 
be maintained for at least 10 years. 

There is no intention that the ‘rose garden be bulldozed’, 
particularly since the Snowy Mountains Authority has 
recently purchased weed matting for several thousand 
dollars. It is correct that the fruit trees in the streets be 
removed. However these trees are approximately 30 years 
old and beyond their productive life. Rather than fruit trees 
being ‘ripped out’, the fmit trees are to be replaced with 
more suitable street trees. The remaining fruit trees will be 
removed once the new trees are established. 

The residents of Khancoban are proud of their township 
and the fact that it has won four Tidy Town Awards over 
the last five years, including being the State Winer of Cate¬ 
gory B in 1991. It is necessary that the limited rate income 
be wisely spent and this, complemented by the pride and 
efforts of the residents, will continue to ensure that Khan¬ 
coban remains a charming town with a future. 

Ken Lister 
April 1992 
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Castlemaine Art Gallery and Historical Museum 


Review 


Castlemaine’s hidden treasures 

Hidden Heritage' was the theme for this year’s Victorian 
Heritage Festival, which ran for a period of two weeks 
during April. Two of Castlemaine’s well-known cultural 
institutions celebrated the occasion with interesting tempo¬ 
rary exhibitions based on a botanical theme. These exhibi¬ 
tions helped bring to light some of Castlemaine’s many 
hidden treasures. 

The Castlemaine Art Gallery and Historical Museum took 
up the theme with an exhibition on the history of horticul¬ 
ture in the Castlemaine district. The planning and research 
for the exhibition took twelve months to complete. The 
display itself was divided into sections based on a number 
of relevant themes such as: roses and rose culture, sericul¬ 
ture (silkworm farming), the Castlemaine and District Horti¬ 
cultural Society, the Castlemaine Botanic Gardens, the 
Moonlight Festival, vineyards, orchards, and private 
gardens such as Buda, Talerddig and Duleigh. 

The Gallery’s temporary exhibition space was overflowing 
with a wide variety of items which illustrated the many 
themes. These included water colour paintings, copies of 
early newspaper articles, correspondence from Ferdinand von 
Mueller (who contributed to the planting of the Castlemaine 
Botanical Gardens), an 1866 model of a cottage and garden 
by James Cowling, which won an award at the prestigious 
Intercolonial Exhibition of 1866-67, a corking machine, a wine 
press, a bottler and various digging implements. 

The section on Australian Pleasure Gardens proved to be 
one of the most fascinating of the exhibition. These 
gardens were often attached to hotels and were once 
popular family destinations, where adults and children 
could take part in running races, greasy-pole climbing and 
wheelbarrow racing. Contemporary newspaper articles pre¬ 


sented as part of the information panel for this section pro¬ 
vided a rare glimpse into Australian social life in the mid¬ 
nineteenth century. 

Buda Historic Home and Garden presented a display of 
treasured botanic works of the Leviny sisters which have 
rarely been seen. This exhibition follows on from a recent 
study completed on the Leviny women, titled ‘Women in a 
World of Art and Craft: The Leviny Sisters erf Buda’. Many 
ol the Leviny sisters’ art and craft pieces were influenced 
by, and reflect, the botanical nature of their environment, 
the garden at Buda. 

The Leviny sisters’ way of life and art and craft work 
reflected the social ideology and artistic climate of the time. 
In early nineteenth century society middle-class women 
were encouraged ter excel at gardening, study botany and 
create fine plant sketches and paintings. The garden pro¬ 
vided an infinite source of tranquil and pleasant images, 
such as flowers and birds. These images inspired women 
in all forms of art and craft. 

The Leviny sisters’ work spans almost all areas of the arts 
and crafts including embroidery, water colours, oil paint¬ 
ing, metal work, woodwork, drawing, lacework, design, 
tilemaking and photography. One of the highlights of the 
display is an original floral wallpaper design by Dorothy 
Leviny which won second prize in the First Australian 
Exhibition of Women’s Work, 1907. 

Both exhibitions proved to be a great success; the Florticul- 
tural exhibition in particular registered well over 1,000 visi¬ 
tors. This clearly demonstrates strong public interest in horti¬ 
culture and historic gardens. The exhibitions provided visitors 
with valuable historical information and the opportunity to 
glimpse some of Castlemaine’s rarely seen cultural treasures. 

Elizabeth Triarico 


One of the highlights of the exhibition at the Castlemaine Art Gallery and Historical Museum, a water colour painting dated 1858 
and titled 'South-west corner of Hargraves and Campbell Streets, Castlemaine'. Tlx painting is amongst the earliest illustrations 
of residential gardens in Victoria. 
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Calendar of Events 

July 1992 


West Australian Branch 

• Wednesday 1 July 

Annual General Meeting with Guest Speaker 

Sydney/Northern NSW Branch 

• Sunday 19 July 

In conjunction with the Library Society, the AGHS will 
co-host a function at the State Library of New South 
Wales. Mitchell Librarian Margy Brown will speak on 
Horticultural Treasures from the Mitchell collection. 
Morning tea will be provided. Venue: 11 00am, Metcalfe 
Auditorium, State Library, Macquarie Street, Sydney 
Cost: $8 AGHS and Library Society members, $12 guests 
Bookings: These are essential and should be made to the 
Library Society (02) 230 1500 

August 1992 

Victorian Branch 

• Tuesday 11 August 

Annual General Meeting. Peter Watts will speak after the 
meeting on ‘Marriage of House and Garden - for better 
or worse’. (See insert nomination form) 

Time: 8.00 pm 

Location: VCAH Burnley Lecture Hall 

Tasmanian Branch 

• Sunday 16 August 

Annual General Meeting. Mr Rod Barwick will speak on 
‘Bulbs and Historical Associations’. Afternoon tea provided. 
Time: 2.00 pm 

Location: Wesleyan Hall, Campbell Town 
Information: Fairie Nielsen (004) 33 0077 

Sydney/Northern NSW Branch 

• Sunday 23 August 

Professor Richard Clough will speak on ‘Baptist’s 
Garden, Surry Hills - an early Sydney nursery’. Morning 
tea will be provided. 

Venue: 11.00am, Council Room, Mitchell Library, Mac¬ 
quarie Street, Sydney 
Cost: $8 members, $12 guests 
Bookings: Beth Bond (02) 484 2941 

September 1992 

Victorian Branch 

• Thursday 24 to Sunday 27 September 

Field trip to Wilson’s Promontory led by Rodger Elliot. 
Bookings/Information: Diana Renou (03) 417 3734 
Bookings close 11 September 
West Australian Branch 

• Sunday 13 September 

Workshop - documenting an existing garden 
Tasmanian Branch 

• Sunday 27 September 

Spring Gardens. 11am Mrs Naomi Canning’s garden, 677 
Huon Rd, Ferntree; 12pm Mr and Mrs Dennis Morris’s 
garden, 9 Lapoinya Rd, Ferntree (bring picnic lunch); 
2pm Dr and Mrs R Lewis’s garden, 2 Mawherra Ave, 
Sandy Bay; 3pm; Mrs Barbara Jennings’s garden, 11 Mar¬ 


garet St, Sandy Bay (plants for sale); 4pm Mr and Mrs 
John Davidson’s garden, 322 Liverpool St. 

Cost: $10 per person 

Bookings: Ann Cripps (002) 25 I860 (limit of 50) 
Southern Highlands Branch 

• Sunday 27 September 

Gardens and Rhododendrons of the Illawarra 
10.30 am. Meet in Visitors Centre at the Wollongong 
Botanic Gardens Park in Northfields Avenue at Garden 
entrance. This will be a wonderful opportunity to visit 
and enjoy two very large gardens, Wollongong Botanic 
Garden and the Rhododendron Park, both situated near 
Wollongong. The Botanic Garden started in 1954 now 
has an area of 27 ha and has reached a mature stage fea¬ 
turing Australian and exotic collections as well as plant 
houses and a Visitor’s Centre. Morning tea will be pro¬ 
vided followed by a conducted tour of the main features 
of the garden and a talk by the Garden Curator, Mr Steve 
Popple. A byo lunch or BBQ facilities are available at the 
Rhododendron Park, Mount Pleasant, This 60 acre park 
was established in 1970 in a valley in the Illawarra 
Escarpment and ranges in height above sea level from 
230 to 275m (750-900 ft). The Garden features rare trees 
from many parts of the world as well as 10,000 azaleas 
and 7,000 rhododendrons. A speaker will also provide 
details of the park. One particular feature is a 2,000 year 
old Illawarra Fig tree (Ficus obliqua) dominating the 
rainforest which still contains specimens of the Aus¬ 
tralian Red Cedar ( Toona australis). 

Cost $10.00 Members, $12.00 Non Members Including 
entrance fees and morning tea (bring your own lunch). 
For information: Contact Robert and Barbara Reed 042 
627 819 For bookings: Send booking slip and stamped 
self addressed envelope to Hon. Treasurer, Diana Traill, 
PO Box 563, Bowral 2576 (telephone 048 61 2925). 

October 1992 

National Management Committee 

• 23-26 October 1992 

National Conference to be held in Adelaide on the 
theme ‘Plants from the Past’. More details on page 10. 
Booking form enclosed in this journal. 

West Australian Branch 

• Saturday 31 October and Sunday 1st November 
Country Gardens Weekend. 

Destination to be announced. 

Sydney/Northern NSW Branch 

• Saturday 17 and Sunday 18 October 

Branch members will be representing the AGHS at a 
weekend in Singleton, New South Wales, arranged for 
garden and rose lovers, titled The Romance of the Rose’. 
Further details from Beth Bond (02) 484 2941 or Eliza¬ 
beth Moore (065) 72 1315. 

(Please note that this event was placed incorrectly under 
the Southern Highlands Branch in the last issue of the 
journal) 
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November 

Victorian Branch 

• Saturday 7 November 

Plant Sale Day. Please start your interesting cuttings and 
seedlings NOW! Information, pots etc National Office, 
Sue Keon-Cohen 817 2284, John Hawker 628 5477 (bh). 

• Saturday 14 and Sunday 15 November 
Mansl'ielcl/Benalla Weekend. Visit Murrindindi Station, 
Wairere, Delatite, Wooleen, Benalla Botanical Gardens, 
Emu Bridge and Wolbunya. 

Cost: Members $115, Guests $135 
Bookings: John Hawker 628 5477 (bh) 

Bookings close 30 October 
Tasmanian Branch 

• Sunday 15 November 

Plant Fete. We hope the ‘potting up’ is underway. There 
will also be a produce stall. 

Cost: $2 entrance, $5 lunch/50c drinks 
Time: 11.30 am 

Location: Mr and Mrs Stephen Kerrison’s home Egleston, 
Campbell Town 

Information: Jo Johnston (North) (003) 91 1133, Jan Ross 
(South) (002) 62 2279 

Sydney/Northern NSW Branch 

• late November 

Mount Tomah/Mudgee/Coolah Weekend. It is proposed 
to hold an excursion to visit the Mount Tomah Botanic 
Gardens in the Blue Mountains and interesting gardens 
in the Mudgee and Coolah districts. Travel will be by 
bus and numbers will be limited. 

Information: Beth Bond (02) 484 2941 

December 

Victorian Branch 

• Tuesday 8 December 
Christmas Party. 

Location: 1 Ierbarium Lawn from 5.00 pm followed by 
talk at 8.00 pm. 


HELEN ANDERSSON 
COURSES IN GARDENING 

A Course of 7 Tuesday Morning Classes 
Commencing July 28 and Sept 22 1992 

A Series of 1 Day Classes 

On Sal July 18, Sat Nov 14, Wed Nov 18 and Nov 25 
These classes illustrate the practical elements, as well 
as the art and science of garden creation, and are set 
against the background of the Wildes Meadow Country 
Garden, Wildes Meadow lload, Wildes Meadow 2577. 
Telephone 048 864 337 for hookings and details. 


Branches 


ACT/MONARO/R1VERINA BRANCH 

Ms Astrida Upitis, Secretary 
5 Haines Place 
Lyneham ACT 2602 
Ph: (06) 247 0665 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BRANCH 

Mr Trevor Nottle 
Walnut I lilt. 5 Walker Street 
Stirling SA 5152 
Ph: (08) 339 4210 

SOUTHERN IIIGHLANDS/SOUTHERN NSW BRANCH 

Mrs Katie Gay, Chairman 
Haywood 

Lost River NSW 2583 

Ph: (048) 362 122 

Fax: (048) 362 130 

Mrs I Iclen Andersson, Secretary 

Sonning, Wildes Meadow Road 

Wildes Meadow NSW 2577 

Ph:(048) 86 4337 

SYDNEY AND NORTHERN NSW BRANCH 

Mrs Beth Bond 
27 Cardinal Avenue 
Beecroft NSW 2119 
Ph: (02) 484 2941 

TASMANIAN BRANCH 

Mrs Fairie Nielsen, Chairperson 
Pigeon I till, RSD 469 
Burnie Tas 7320 
Ph:(004) 33 0077 

VICTORIAN BRANCH 

Ms Gini Lee, Secretary 
c/- Royal Botanic Gardens 
liirdwood Avenue 
South Yarra Vic 3141 
Ph/Fax: (03) 650 5043 

WEST AUSTRALIAN BIUINCH 

Ms Anne Willox, Secretary 
PO Box 1323 
Subiaco WA 6008 
Ph: (09) 381 1675 


The Australian Garden History Society was formed in 1980 to bring 
together those with an interest in the various aspects of garden 
history—horticulture, landscape design, architecture and related 
subjects. Its prime concern is to promote interest and research into 
historic gardens as a major component of the National Estate. It 
aims to look at garden making in a wide historic, literary, artistic 
and scientific context. 

The editorial content of articles, or the products and services 
advertised in this journal, do not necessarily imply their 
endorsement by the Australian Garden I listory Society. 

CHAIRMAN Margaret Darling 

TREASURER Robin Lewarne 

SECRETARY Lester Tropman 

JOURNAL EDITORS Richard Aitken 

Georgina Whitehead 
C/- 12 Oban Street, 

Soutlt Yarra Vic 3141 

Correspondence should lie addressed to the Secretary, AGIIS, 
C/- Royal Botanic Gardens, liirdwood Avenue, South Yarra, 
Victoria 3141. Ph/Fax (03) 650 5043. 
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AGHS members enjoy a picnic on the lawn at Lantern Hill, Exeter (see report, page 12) 


JULIE KEEGAN 

Garden lovers tours 


Julie has arranged one week tours to visit 
private gardens, important houses and 
general interest features of Tasmania and 
South Australia. 

Tasmania 
9th November 1992 
16th November 1992 

South Australia 
26th October 1992. This four- 
foil ows the AGHS conference in Adelaide. 


For Brochure: 
JULIE KEEGAN 
7 Cove Street 
Watsons Hay 
Sydney 2030 
Tel: (02) 337 1147 
Fax: (02) 337 6782 


For Reservation: 
CASANNA TRAVEL 
203/233 New South Head Road 
Edgecliff 2027 
Tel: (02) 327 4699 
Licence No. 1726 


GARDEN DESIGNERS 

MICHAEL BLIGH 
& ASSOCIATES 

Landscape Architects 

Specialising in the Design of Country 
and Heritage Gardens and Parklands 
throughout NSW & Vic. 

We can prepare a Master Plan for your new 
or established garden showing clearly the 
proposed layout and choice of all trees 
and plants which can he implemented 
gradually as time and resources allow. 

Stop wasting precious time and money and 
get it right the first time! 

( 048 ) 21 8462 

31 MONTAGUE STREET, GOULBURN, 2580 
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